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in London the very finest social standing. It irked her that
she was born a Jewess and that through her marriage she
had to bear a name which was almost symbolic. In vain did
her husband strive to appease her with gifts; she remained
mortified, embittered, and scornful. To please her (and
from natural indifference as well), he never went to 'the
synagogue, but his name was inscribed in the membership
of the Portuguese community, and, ever generous and
prudent, he would occasionally make an offering of a few
guineas to the God of Israel.

Benjamin and Sarah D'Israeli had an only son, Isaac. He
astonished them. They hoped for a great man of business;
their son was pale and shy, never went for a walk without
a book in his hand, and showed a surprising distaste for
every form of action. This indolence roused the sarcastic
spirit of Mrs, D*Israeli. The father smoothed out the
quarrels by giving presents to mother and son. In his eyes,
an unhappy child was a child who wanted a toy. When this
son of his ran away from home one day and was found lying
stretched on a tomb, he embraced him and gave him a pony.

At the age of thirteen, the youth produced a poem.
Despite his benevolence and his optimism, Mr. D'Israeli
took fright. He had an engraving of Hogarth*s at home
representing a poet dying of starvation in a garret. Isaac
was packed off by the first boat to a foreign correspondent,
and spent four years in Holland and France, under the super-
vision of a tutor who turned out to be a free-thinker and a
disciple of the French philosophers. The young D'Israeli
returned nourished on Voltaire and full of admiration for
Rousseau. When he came back beneath the parental roof
at the age of eighteen, with outlandish clothes and long hair,
he followed the example of Emile, and threw himself into